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No. 384. 


MOROCCO. 
TANGIER. 
Consul White to the Marquis of Salisbury. 


My Lord, Tangier, May 30, 1888. 
I wave the honour to transmit herewith a Report upon Agriculture 
for this Consular district. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT E. WHITE. 


Report on Agriculture in the District of Tangier. 


Morocco can ouly be of interest to the agriculturist as a land with a General 
future, a land now lying fallow, but which, in past centuries, exported remarks. 
large quantities of grain to Rome, and which will at no very distant Great capa- 
date, we must hope, supply an abundance of corn to the over-populated bilities. 
countries of Europe. 

Unhappily, the vast agricultural resources of this country cannot at Government 
present be utilised on account of the restrictions imposed by the restrictions. 
Government, whieh fancies that, by permitting the exportation of wheat Prohivition o 
and barley, the price of bread, which forms almost the only food of the exportation 
poorest classes, would rise to such an extent as to bring the people to of wheat and 
the verge of starvation. harley. 

Tt has been frequently urged that by allowing the exportation of 
cereals, a reasonable duty being levied thereon, a great impetus would 
be given to agriculture, and large tracts of country now lying waste 
would be brought under cultivation; the amount of grain produced 
would be enormously increased, and these very people, who are all in- 
terested in agriculture, would be brought into a correspondingly pros- 
perous condition. Notwithstanding, however, all the arguments that 
have been brought forward, the exportation of wheat and barley is still 
absolutely prohibited, whilst other field produce can only be sent out 
of the country on payment of a high and, in some cases, almost pro- 
hibitiye duty. 

So far does this Government carry its prejudice against the ex- Coastwise 
portation of wheat and barley that, as a rule, it will not even permit its grain trade 
shipment from one port of Morocco to another. This year, however, an ree aea ‘ 
exception has been made, and the coastwise trade in cereals has been Opaded fe 
permitted under certain conditions for the space of six months. This gix months, 

ermission has probably been granted on account of the Sultan’s pro- 
jected visit to the northern towns of his empire, where otherwise it 
might have been difficult to procare a sufficient supply of corn to meet 
the requirements of the army that accompanies His Mi jesty. 
(479) , a 2 
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The absence of roads, properly so called, causes the transport of 
grain. by land to be very expensive, so that the price of grain varies 
greatly in districts comparatively close to each other. | 

The quantity of seed sown in each district is only what is judged to 
be suflicient for the requirements of the immediate nei yshoushadd: 
When the season has been exceptionally good, the corn will sometimes 
not repay the cost of cutting; thus, in a country within sight of 
Europe, and at only four or five days by sea from London, I have seen 
fields of corn abandoned as not being worth the expense of har- 
vesting. 

The soil itself is generally excellent, and capable, under proper culti- 
vation, of yielding splendid crops; the only valural disadvantage under 
which the Moorish farmer labours is the want of water, years of drought 
bringing about a corresponding failure of the crops, which in this 
country means famine, and from which it takes some time to recover, 
as the poorer farmers have no seed to sow for next year’s crop; thus 
after a bad year one sees a greater proportion of land lying fallow. 

The want of water could, however, be remedied in great measure, if 
not entirely, by the introduction of a proper system of irrigation, and, 1f 
necessary, by the construction at some places of large reservoirs. The 
judicious planting of trees would alsv, probably, have a beneficial effect, 
for unfortunately there has been a great destruction of trees for 
firewood snd charcoal, so that many parts of the country are now 
almost treeless. 

Except in the immediate neighbourhood of Tangier, where its price 
is already high, it is practically impossible for Europeans to purchase 
land; and even at Tangier extensive tracts of country, where farming 
on alarge seale could be introduced, cannot be acquired, for, though the 
Madrid Convention of 1880 stipulates that foreigners may possess land, 
this clause 1s virtually rendered nugatory by the attached condition that 
the consent of the Moorish Government is requisite before the purchase 
can be effected. All farming operations are, therefore, now carried on 
through natives. 

A eonsiderable portion of the land in this Consular district is 
Government property, and is held by the natives on a kind of military 
tenure. These Moors, who form the irregular troops called “ Geish,”’ 
are apportioned land according to their rank, receiving a very small pay 
in addition, in return for which they have to serve in turn as 
required. 

In the neighbourhood of towns, and in some other localities, 
especially in the hill tribes, mosques and other religious institutions 
have considerable endowments in real property, which has been be- 
queathed to them at various times; these properties are let, and the 
revenues deyoted to the support of the institutions and to charitable 
purposes. 

The Shereef of Wazan, as head of the family of Mula Thamy, who 
have great spiritual authority, is possessed of much property, which has 
been bestowed upon his house by devout Mussulmans and even by 
former Sultans. 

There are also a certain number of private Moors who have acquired 
large prope, ties, but a considerable portion of the land is held by small 
farmers, who constitute a class of peasant proprietors. 

Though land is sometimes let at a fixed rent, the more usual system 
is the Metayer, the tenant paying as rent some proportion of the crop 
produced ; one quarter is the correct proportion that should be paid to 
the landlord, but the amount is a matter of contract, some landlords 
exacting as much as a half. ! 
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The tenant pays the labour on the same system, the ploughman Payment of 
receiving one-fifth of the crop (except in the case of “ aldorra,”’ a kind labour. 
of millet, of which he receives a quarter); he also receives a certain 
quantity of corn as food whilst beeee and a pair of shoes. In con- 
sideration of this, he has to plough the land and tend the pair of oxen, 
watering them, and taking them out to graze at night; he has to sow the 
seed, and reap, thresh, and carry the corn when ripe, but for barvesting 
he generally has the assistance of one or two labourers. 

When there is an exceptionally heavy yield of corn, and the farmer 
thinks it desirable to get it in sooner than it would be possible for his 
ploughman to do with the assistance of one or two labourers, he has 
recourse to what is known as a “ toweeza,” he invites his fellow villagers « 'Toweeza.” 
_ to assist him, giving them their food, but no pay; the “ toweezer,”’ how- 
ever, is only for one day. The villagers find it convenient to render 
each other this mutual assistance. ' 

The whole rural population is composed of farmers and labourers, and Rural popu- 
at the time of ploughing and harvesting the villages are emptied into lation. 
the fields, The price of labour varies in different localities, but last Price of 
year averaged about 9d. a day for men and half as much for women. _ labour. 

The time for ploughing and harvesting naturally depends on the Seasons. 
more or less advanced state of the season, but as a rule the early crops, 
2.€., Wheat, barley, beans, peas, lentils, &c., are sown in the latter part 
of October, whilst the late crops, such as aldorra (a kind of millet) and 
maize, are sown in May. Barley ripens in May or June, wheat rather 
later, whilst beans and peas ripen a little earlier, and millet and maize 
in September. 

In reaping wheat and barley, it is the custom to cut only about 18 Reaping. 
inches of straw with the ear, thus leaving a high stubble on which the High stubble. 
cattle are turned out to feed. Sometimes this stubble is burnt, the 
ashes serving as manure; this, or the droppings of the cattle, is all the Manure. 
manure the fields receive, native farmers being averse to manuring their 
ground, as they say ib merely causes their crop to be choked by the 
quantity of weeds that spring up. 

The Moors are careful, when possible, to practise rotation of crops, Rotation of 
barley, peas, beans, and lentils being cousiderea as Interchangeable crops crops. 
on dry ground, whilst on the colder ground wheat, beans, millet, and 
maize are alternately sown; both kinds of ground being also sometimes 
left fallow as grazing ground. 

The agricultural implements in use here are of the most primitive Implements. 
kind, and probably of the same types as were common to Oriental 
countries centuries ago. A rough wooden plough tipped with iron Moorish] 
scratches, rather than turns up, the soil as it 1s dragged along by oxen, plough. 
horses, or even donkeys ; and, though attempts have of late years been Foreign 
made to introduce European and American ploughs, the natives still ploughs not 
prefer their own rude implements. appreciated. 

Machinery for agricultural purposes is unknown, all the operations, Nomachinery. 
from ploughing the ground to storing the corn, being done by hand with 
the sole assistance ot cattle or horses ; even carts cannot be used, owing No carts. 
to the absence of roads, 

When the corn is reaped, it is carried to the threshing floor, where Threshing. 
it is trodden out by horses, and then winnowed by being tossed into the Winnowing. 
air with a shovel so that the chaff may be blown away, whilst the grain 
falls to the ground. 

Grain is generally stored in small econical-shaped underground Granaries. 
granaries excavated in the earth, called “matamors,’ where, if the soil « \ratamors 
i favourable, it will sometimes keep for several years in good con- 

ition. 
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“ Sillal.” In the hill tribes corn is also stored in large cane-work baskets 
pee upside down on the ground, and covered with a kind of thateh. 

hese baskets are known as “ sillal.’’ 
The principal field products are given in the following list, the 
prices quoted being the average in this district for the last year. I 
Variation in Should mention, however, that the prices vary considerably from year to 
prices of field Year, according as the season has been favourable or not. ‘his year, 


products. though, in the immediate neighbourhood of Tangier, the early crops have 
Prospeets for been much damaged by an excess of rain ; it is expected that elsewhere 
1888, the harvest will be the best that there has been for the last 10 or 11 
years, the prices will consequently be lower than those now quoted. 
Per Quarter. 

% 

Wheat ,. ee : en 18 0 

Barley - ee as we i. «« 12 ‘0 

Beans ov oe e* a6 a) Pa 12 6 

Chick peas, large or + e. es 28 6 

= »  Small,, sg ae i 16 6 

Lentils .. Ss ste ; - 25 0 

Millet . ee ‘a ee ee o 8 6 

Maize es ae ae a a. 8 0 

Linseed . oe oe «+ 25 O 

Canary seed ee ‘a we » o2 OQ 


Vegetables. Roots and vegetables Sonerally are not grown, except, on a small 
scale, in the neighbourhood of the coast towns, but if the export duty 
were more reasonable early potatoes and other vegetables would doubt- 
less be grown here for northern markets. 


Fruits: Of fruits, oranges are grown in large quantities throughout this 
Oranges. district, and form one of the principal articles of export from Tetuan. 
Lemons. Lemons are also plentiful. Fine melons are abundant in many localities, 
Melons. but do not come to such perfection in the immediate neighbourhood of 


Grapes, fig, Tangier, Excellent grapes, figs, pomegranates, plums, and a variety of 

&e. other fruits are also freely produced. 

Wine. There can, I think, be little doubt that as good wine could be made 
on this side of the Straits of Gibraltar as is produced on the other, and 
ati some future time wine will probably figure as one of the important 
exports. At present, however, it is only made in small uantities, and 
of not very good quality in some localities, those who make it probably 
not having the requisite technical knowledge and experience to enable 
them to make the best use of their opportunities. The Government of 
a Mohammedan country might, however, be expected to oppose the 
production on a large scale of the forbidden liquor. 

Of plants that are at present not cultivated, or else are only grown 
on a small scale, and which it has been supposed would answer if intro- 

Tea and coffee. duced, I may mention tea, coffee, cotton, sugar cane, and tobaceo; of 
these, the two former have never, to my fiowled ge, been seriously 
experimented with, so that it is impossible to say what results could be 
expected from their istroduction, but I am inclined to doubt the 

Tobacco, suitability of this climate for coffee at any rate. Tobacco has been 
grown and answers fairly well, but its production is forbidden by the 

Sugar cane. Government. Sugar cane has been tried to a certain extent with rather 
favourable results, I believe, and in some districts would probably grow 

well ; its cultivation on a large scale has, however, never been attempted, 

that I know of. 

Cotton was experimented with at various places in this country 
upwards of 20 years ago, but the Government appears to have been 
opposed to its cultivation, and only permitted its exportation for two 


Cotton. 


/, 
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ears. The following extract from a despatch addressed by Sir John 
Drummond Hay, then Her Majesty’s Minister at Tangier, to the 
Foreign Office thus summarises the reports received from the Consular 
officers on the coast. 

“It results from the information presented in these Reports that 
cotton of a good quality is produced in certain districts, that the climate 
and the soil are alike fayourable to its growth, that large tracts of land 
exist in every way adapted to its cultivation.” 

On referring to the returns of exports from this port of late years 
it will be found that the chief items are oxen, fowls, and eggs. 

The exportation of oxen is prohibited, but, permission having many Oxen. 
years ago been granted to the British Government to ship a stated 

uantity annually for the consumption of the garrison at Gibraltar, other 
Governments claimed a like privilege of exporting a certain quantity. 
This was acceded to by the Moorish Government, and licences were 
granted, which, though nominally for the benefit of the various Govern- 
ments, are disposed of to private traders, great numbexg of oxen being 
now shipped at Tangier every year in this irregular way, to the advantage 
of the traders, and also of the Moorish Government itself, which derives 
a considerable revenue from the duty of 11. a-head which is levied on 
the oxen exported. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will soon learn that its best 
policy would be to permit cattle to be exported from all the ports, 
instead of from Tangier only, as at present, for it cannot fail to have 
observed that the result of the increased demand for cattle has been to 
bring about a corresponding increase in the supply, so that a fall, rather 
than a rise, in their price has resulted. . Were it to goa step further and Sheep. 
permit the exportation of sheep, it would find that the same happy 
results would tollow, 

Cattle, both ovine and bovine, can be bred in large numbers in this 
country, especially if-a good system of irrigation were introduced, as 
above suggested, for we should not then see what unfortunately now 
not unfrequently bappens, viz., years of drought followed by great 
mortality amongst the cattle, sometimes more than half their number 
perishing from want of pasture. 

The present prices average for oxen about 5/. and for sheep about 8s. 

Goats are common throughout this country, and are not so much Goats. 
affected by bad seasons as oxen and sheep. There is a considerable 
trade in their skins, from which the well-known Morocco leather is Moroceo 
produced. Untanned goatskins are likewise exported in large quantities leather. 
principally to France and America. Goatskins. 

Visitors to this country are apt to think that the Barb horse is a Horses. 
much overrated animal, and, taking the specimens now ordinarily seen 
as examples, one must admit that that opinion is not far wrong. ‘There 
are, however, qualities in the Barb which are not to be despised, and by 
judicious selection and careful breeding excellent and most useful 

orses could be produced. 

In former years Moors used to take pride in breeding good horses, Deterioration 
and certain localities were justly celebrated for the excellence of their of 
breeds. Different causes have, however, brought about a change, and 
now the art of successful breeding appears to be lost, the generality of 
Moors contenting themselves with the first horse that comes for their 
mares, without regard to their suitability to each other. 

I would not, however, be understood to imply that no good horses Good horses 
are left in Morocco, for, though the ideal Barb is now scarcely to be met still exist. . 
with, there are still numbers of really good horses in the country, 

Mules, being always in great demand, are very numerous; they are Mules. 
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generally used as pack animals, but the better animals are reserved for 
the saddle, a fine mule being preferred to a horse by the wealthier 
Moors, who will pay a larger price for it than for a good horse. 

It is hard to qnote any price as the average value of a horse or 
mule, but the common animals can generally be purchased for from 
about 5/. to 82, whilst the better classes are worth from 8/. to 20/. 
or more. 

Donkeys are much used for,the carriage of lighter loads, say up to 
about 14 ewt., and for what I may call local transport; they seldom are 
used for journeys of any distance. ‘Their price varies from about 
30s. to 5/. 

Camels are the goods trains of Morocco; they will carry loads of 
4 or 5 ewt., and make long journeys with but little food or water; and, 
though their pace is slow, they travel for many hours without resting, 
and thus accomplish long journeys better than horses or mules. Their 
price averages from 82. to 15/. 

I have mengioned above that fowls and eggs are important items 
amongst the exports from Tangier, being largely shipped to Gibraltar 
and Spain. ‘The poultry are small and poor, but this is probably owing 
to their ill-feeding, for they are generally left to pick up what food 
they can find. A better class of poultry would doubtless thrive if 
introduced. 
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